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PHYSIOGNOMY OF GARDENS. 


NATURE exhibits in its grand outlines unequalled elegance. 
There are, however, many natural objects which need the labor 
and taste of man in order to attain their full development. 
Plants, trees, and flowers will not acquire the size and beauty 
of which they are capable unless all things that impede their 
growth are taken out of the way. We can only.attain to ex- 
cellence in any thing by paying constant attention to it. 
When natural objects noted for delicacy or rarity are scat- 
tered here and there, we cannot find time to cultivate them, 
and thus discover the peculiarities of their growth. It is there- 
fore customary to collect them in a garden situated in some 
convenient place, where they can be carefully attended to. 
Horticulture, as is shown by the derivation of the term, means 
the culture of gardens. Gardening is partly artificial and 
partly natural. The arrangement and adornment of the 
grounds, the choice and disposition of the plants, and the 
instruments used in irrigating and upturning the soil, are arti- 
ficial. The objects upon which this care is bestowed are, on 
the other hand, natural. The most skilful chemists in the 
world have vainly tried to imitate their properties. The char- 
acter of a man is indicated in his works. There seems to exist 
in our nature an intimate connection between thought and 
action. Thought guides and gives shape to action, and action, 
as the resultant of thought, tells the character of the thinker’s 
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mind. A man desires to build a house. He reflects on the 
end which he wishes to accomplish, and the manner of accom- 
plishing it. The shape of that house when finished, its adapta- 
tion to its purpose, and its nearness to the popular taste, tell 
every passer-by the character of its owner. In other words, 
the house has a physiognomy. Gardens have also a physiog- 
nomy, and we shall strive to adduce some illustrations of this 
fact. A merchant can oftentimes form a very accurate esti- 
mate of a perfect stranger by his conduct in his store; and the 
oftener the stranger comes in, the more he learns of him. The 
physiognomy is more clearly traced as the intercourse increases. 
Gardening is a progressive art. The true gardener is all the 
time improving his plans. The snows and rains of winter oc- 
cupy but a brief portion of the year, and that is employed in 
his green-house. The plants which decay in autumn make 
room for the culture of other and fairer ones, procured by 
amalgamation or importation from foreign lands. You cannot 
enter into a true garden any time in the year without seeing 
something new; and in it you can see some new trait of the 
horticulturist’s character. 

But it is not our purpose now to show how the mind of a 
man is developed more and more by the successive improve- 
ments he makes in his garden. <A garden on such a scale re- 
quires much wealth to sustain it, and the argument would be 
applicable only to the rich. We shall prefer to trace in gar- 
dens, first, public, and second, individual character; or the pub- 
lic, and then the private physiognomy of gardens. Historians 
assure us that the hanging gardens of Babylon were noted for 
their imitations of woodland and mountain scenery. Does not 
this peculiarity corroborate the statements of the antiquity of 
Babylon, and more especially of Media, since Nebuchadnezzar 
built it to gratify his Median queen? There are several styles 
of gardening, all of which have been grouped under two heads, 
the ancient and modern. The character of the nations who 
pursued these styles is clearly traceable in them. The Roman 
style was in favor of pursuing linear and angular precision in 
the disposition of grounds. Is not this an exact picture of 
Roman character—so precise and undeviating in all its move- 
ments? The English style, on the contrary, is noted for its 


free character; for curves and winding paths, and graceful 
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sheets of water placed here and there. And is this not an ac- 
curate delineation of English character; not so stern as the 
Roman, but more simple, unaffected, and home-like? A friend 
remarked to us the other day, that horticulture was a very 
generous art. A fine painting, in order to have its beauty pre- 
served, must be placed within the walls of some public or pri- 
vate edifice, and an entrance is necessary, in order to form an 
opinion of its merits. A garden, on the other hand, lies open 
to the inspection of every passer-by; for its fruits and flowers 
could not flourish without the light and open atmosphere. 
This pretty thought may be extended. Since gardens are 
necessarily public, their appearance indicates oftentimes the 
feelings with which their owners regard society, and the cast of 
the influence they exert in it. A driving man, who has ac- 
quired his fortune by dint of hard labor, will have a plain, sub- 
stantial garden, without any ornament. A person who has 
inherited his wealth, and has always been accustomed to move 
in the best circles of society, will combine in his garden utility 
with elegance. It has often been asked, which is in the hap- 
piest circumstances, the country or city laborer? An answer 
is found in their gardens. A person who has travelled through 
a fertile rural district, cannot have failed to notice the snug 
little cottages almost embosomed in the thick foliage of fruit 
and ornamental trees. Flowers are blooming in the beds be- 
fore the door; while a grape-vine clusters around a rude arbor, 
which is supported by the eaves. Just on the other side of 
the house there is also a large vegetable garden. Compare this 
neat place with the small, uncomfortable garden of the city 
laborer, and can you think that the latter has most things to 
make him happy? The few luxuries which he enjoys can 
never compensate for the loss of such a pretty garden as one 
attached to these cottages, and the elevating lessons it teaches. 
It requires great skill and taste to plan and execute a beauti- 
ful garden. The thoughts should be allowed to have a wide 
range, and those practicable should be instantly perceived and 
put into execution. Hence a practical and yet an imaginative 
mind is needed; the latter to conceive, the former to reject in- 
stantly what is unavailable. W henever, therefore, a garden is 
found complete and elegant in all its arrangements, we do not 
hesitate to assign to its owner skill and taste. But when such 
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a garden is not a private, but a public affair, planned by some 
eminent native horticulturist, and executed by the civil authori- 
ties, we are led to form a high opinion of the people repre- 
sented by that government. The royal botanical gardens at 
London have raised the character of the English in the estima- 
tion of every intelligent traveller. 

We will now turn to the individual physiognomy of gardens. 
All works of art take their cast from the mind of the artist. 
Gardening is a fine art, and therefore the form of a garden tells 
the character of its owner. The diversity in the appearance 
of gardens, where care is bestowed on them, is owing to differ- 
ence of minds in their owners. And when pains is not taken, 
there is evidently negligence or indifference, which no one will 
deny to be defects in character, when he considers that nature, 
so inimitably beautiful, is the object thus treated. We can 
only trace the reflection of individual character in gardens in 
one or two cases, and then leave our readers to make experi- 
ments in this interesting field for themselves. Who has not in 
his journeys often seen gardens which looked like desolation ? 
Every thing was neglected, and you could perceive no traces 
of order in the arrangement of the plants. You are forcibly 
reminded, in such a case, of the language of Solomon: “I 
went by the field of the slothful, and the vineyard of the man 
void of understanding. And lo! it was all grown over with 
thorns, and nettles had covered the face thereof, and the stone 
wall thereof was broken down.” Who does not instinctively 
see in such a garden the hand of the slothful man; and after 
surveying it, say, with the wise man, “Then I saw and con- 
sidered it well: I looked upon it and received instruction. Yet 
a little sleep, a little slumber, a little folding of the hands to 
sleep.” After riding a short distance, you came, perhaps, to 
another garden, situated on a gentle slope. Long winding 
paths, which would have suited the fancy of a Hogarth, swept 
through the whole inclosure, adorned on either side with grass 
edgings. In the middle of the garden, on an elevation, stood 
a green-house, where 


“foreigners from many lands 
Form one social shade, as if convened 
By magic summons of the Orphean lyre.” 
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Fruits of the most delicious flavors, and flowers of the rich- 
est hue, were scattered all over the inclosure. The vegetable 
department was well stocked with all the delicacies of the sea- 
son, nice and fresh. You immediately concluded that the 
owner of this garden was a generous, useful man, and on sub- 
sequent inquiry you found your supposition true. Now we 
do not pretend to say that a man’s character can always be told 
from the appearance of his garden. But we do think that a 
traveller, especially when he is acquainted with the modern 
systems of horticulture, can make pretty accurate guesses. 

A garden reflects the character of its owner most clearly when 
it is, or has been, the property of some one whom we love or 
admire. Who would not feel, if he could now enter the gar- 
dens of Sir William Temple, that he was studying in every 
leaf and flower the character of the great diplomatist? When 
our first parents were driven from Eden, they doubtless saw in 
every plant and tree the goodness of that God who “had 
given them life and being, and all things richly to enjoy,” and 
against whom they had sinned. Milton breathed this feeling, 
in all its intensity, into the inimitable farewell of Eve to Para- 
dise—a passage noted for its true poetry all the world over: 





“ Must I leave thee, Paradise? thus leave 
Thee, native soil?” 
“Oh, flowers, 
That never will in other climate grow, 
My early visitation and my last!” 


A short time after the burning of the Henry Clay on the 
Hudson River, we read a touching description of the appear- 
ance of the grounds of Mr. A. J. Downing, the celebrated hor- 
ticulturist, who lost his life at that dreadful accident. The 
writer said that every flower and plant seemed to tell, in their 
artless beauty, the character of the departed. All was so natu- 
ral, and looked so much as he left it, that you could not help 
thinking that he was concealed amid the foliage, or had just 
stepped out of the garden fora moment. But men’s deeds live 
after them. Mr. Downing has passed to the silent tomb—but 
not till he had accomplished a great work for his country. He 
harmonized art with nature, and moulded the old systems of 
horticulture to suit the wildness and grandeur for which our 
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American scenery is so much noted. We hope that many men 
of taste and mental cultivation will take up and carry on what 
he began, until every hill and valley of our land shall blossom 
as the rose. 





SUPERSTITION AND ITS EFFECTS. 


WE are informed that mankind, after the flood, were all 
assembled in the plain of Shinar, and that from thence, for 
their impiety and rebellion against God’s commands, they were 
scattered over the earth. From this short and simple account 
of the dispersion, we learn that a false religion had already 
crept in, and usurped the place of the true one. How it 
originated, no one can tell. Probably some ambitious spirit 
raised himself by his genius above the surrounding mass, 
Step by step, he would advance to universal power; but when 
he arrived there, he must plan some method by which to main- 
tain his position. Now, God had commanded mankind to 
spread over the face of the earth; but, if this was done, his 
power was gone—he would no longer be the universal ruler. 
He must, therefore, destroy the influence of this injunction ; 
and to do this, he had to overthrow the basis on which it 
rested. Accordingly, when he found that the true religion was 
a bar to his progress, he readily conceived the idea of establish- 
ing a new and more flexible one. Mankind, ever prone to do 
evil, and ready to follow after new things, quickly accepted 
these innovations. The religion of the Bible was gradually 
and slowly altered, change after change was made, until now 
only the vestiges remain in the various pagan mythologies, to 
show that they originated from a common source. But with 
these changes came in superstition. The mind of man is so con- 
stituted, that it must always have something to venerate. 
Gradually, gods were created, to supply the vacancy formed by 
the loss of the knowledge of the true one. Every unaccount- 
able work of nature was ascribed to the power of some unseen 
deity. Every place was considered as under the power of some 
divine being. In this manner, every spot, every object, came 
to be venerated; and that which would have been a pious 
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reverence, if directed to the true God, became a blind supersti- 
tion when paid to the inanimate works of nature. 

Superstition depends on several things. The character of 
the scenery, the climate, the education of a nation, are all con- 
cerned in it. Ifa people are sunk in ignorance and barbarism, 
there it has supreme power. They ascribe every thing they 
cannot comprehend to the agency of something supernatural ; 
their minds, unbalanced by knowledge and civilization, are 
easily thrown off their equipoise. They fear they know not 
what ; they see in the lightning the wrath of an angry god; in 
an eclipse, an evil spirit about to destroy them. As civiliza- 
tion advances, superstition decreases ; it loses its gross, sensual 
form, and becomes more refined, more subtle. Every day, 
knowledge makes some progress ; something before accounted 
for as being the work of a god, is found to be merely an opera- 
tion of nature. The ground-work of superstition is gradually 
torn away; but it will require a knowledge of the true religion 
to entirely uproot it. There are some of its props so massive, 
so firmly established, that all the force of human wisdom is 
expended against them in vain. Thus it was with the Greeks. 
They advanced in learning, in refinement, as far as could be 
done by unassisted mortal strength ; but their mythology, beau- 
tiful and magnificent as it was, acted as a barrier to their further 
progress, and they stopped, leaving an example of what man 
could do without the Bible, to be contrasted with what he can 
do with it. 

Again, a nation’s character is much influenced by the scenery 
of its country. Mountaineers, and those living among the 
grand works of nature, have ever been noticed for their rever- 
ence and superstition. To them, the proofs of the existence of 
unseen beings are clear and manifest. Living in the midst of 
the stupendous works of nature, they sink down to nothing- 
ness, and the individual is left alone to such reflections as the 
sublime scenery around him is well calculated to produce. To 
minds so situated, the operations of nature come to be regarded 
as the works of invisible beings. The howl of the wind 
through the forest is considered to be the shrieks of the wild 
huntsman, pursued by his own hounds. The mists flitting 
over the mountains are the flanks of spectre armies riding on 
the storm. Particular spots are invested with a terrible celeb- 
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rity, and the peasant returning home at night often trembles 
with fear as he beholds long processions, clothed in white, march- 
ing in solemn silence through the midnight gloom. It is no 
wonder, then, that the inhabitants of such a country should be 
superstitious ; but it is a different kind of superstition from 
that of those nations who are sunk in ignorance and barbarism. 
Their scenery is one calculated to awaken pious and reveren- 
tial feelings; it is ennobling, soul-stirring. The deity of the 
mountaineer is a different one from that of the degraded tribes 
of the Pacific. The one is a mere mortal, endowed with im- 
mense power it may be, but still a mere sensual mortal, 
remarkable perhaps only for his cruelty and passions; one 
who is worshipped with fear by his ignorant devotees, but 
towards whom no reverence is felt, for how can man feel a 
reverence for him who is his superior merely in physical 
power? But the other is a spirit all-powerful, all-pervading. 
He is known by his works; he is seen in the avalanche, he is 
heard in the storm. The beautiful and stupendous scenery 
amongst which his worshippers reside is well fitted to give them 
feelings of awe and veneration—pious awe, and not mere fear 
of his fury. 

But in all ages, in all countries, superstition has acted asa 
weight on the mind of ‘man, as a clog to restrain his onward 
progress. It has drawn him back from investigating into the 
laws and operations of nature. He is fearful of treading on 
forbidden ground ; he seems as if at every step disturbing some 
deity, reclining in his unknown and secret dwelling-place. And 
not only does it cause men to fear every thing new, but it 
weighs down and weakens the mind. There is no longer the 
same activity, the same energy as in a free, enlightened spirit. 
It has always an enervating effect. Therefore, in countries 
where superstition prevails, science has ever a low position. 
It requires the utmost strength and energy of mind, the greatest 
freedom from all trammels and prejudices. Now, this is the 
very thing that superstition cannot grant. How could the fire- 
worshippers investigate the movements of the sun, and seek 
into the laws and causes of his motion, whilst at the same time 
they reverenced him as a deity with a free volition of his own ? 
Thus superstition has restrained science in every age. But not 
only has it been opposed to science, but to knowledge of every 
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sort. Besides the reasons above mentioned, superstition, in 
almost every case, throws great power into the hands of a few 
persons. Either the priests, by reason of their superior sanc- 
tity, or near approach to the objects of the people’s worship, 
obtain all the influence; or some few master-spirits, piercing 
through the dark veil that shadows the minds of their fellows, 
and seeing the absurdity and weakness of their belief, take 
advantage of this very ignorance and folly, and, by means of 
their own superior wisdom and intelligence, seize all the power. 
In either case, it is the object of those who have the direction 
of affairs to keep the masses in subjection to themselves. For 
this purpose, it is necessary that they should continue in igno- 
rance and superstition; for every step that is taken in advance 
is one step nearer to emancipation from their rule. As men 
become more enlightened, they are more capable of governing 
themselves; they therefore feel the yoke of subjection to be 
more galling, and at last, irritated beyond endurance, they will 
throw it off. Ifthey are kept in ignorance, they are unable to 
govern themselves; they do not feel the want of freedom, and 
are therefore more willing to submit to oppression. But if it 
is required to keep man in ignorance, it is necessary that he 
should also be kept in superstition ; for that once temoved, the 
mind will inevitably make rapid progress. Thus superstition 
causes the enslavement of a nation, and therefore, indirectly, 
its ignorance. But if ignorance prevail, not only science, but 
all knowledge, must be gone. It therefore destroys or rather 
prevents literature. By the literature of a nation is generally 
meant the combined body of its writings; but how is a de- 
graded and barbarous nation to create any literature? what 
great spirit will arise and commence the herculean task of 
forming one? It is not until a nation is well advanced in 
civilization that a literature commences to be formed. Then, 
when the greater evils of superstition are removed, when it no 
longer assists ignorance in holding its terrible sway over the 
minds of mx, then a literature commences. But even then 
the influence of superstition can be traced. It is chiefly seen 
in the poetic spirit which it causes to pervade almost every 
thing. Intelligence brings with it a certain degree of freedom ; 
it destroys all the degraded, sensual parts of superstition, and 
causes it to assume a more refined and elevated form. But 
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still it is the prevailing element in a man’s mind, and will 
show itself on every occasion. Now, it is the effect of religion 
to call forth all the higher and nobler feelings and passions of 
the heart, and consequently the most elevated and impassioned 
language to express those feelings. But this is exactly what 
poetry consists in. This is the reason that such beautiful and 
impassioned language is found in the Bible, where the grandest 
thoughts are expressed. Now superstition, when purified and 
refined from its grossness, has much the same effect ; of course, 
in a lower degree. It directs the mind to lofty and sublime 
subjects ; for the contemplation of immortal beings and their 
works must of necessity exert a chastening, reverential influ- 
mce. Superstition, therefore, becomes an elevating, soul- 
stirring element, that shows itself in every expression of the 
mind. It prompts to lofty thoughts and feelings, and to fitting 
expressions of those thoughts. Hence the poetic vein that runs 
through the writings of the Greeks and Arabians. Again, it 
tends to draw the mind off from the practical affairs of every- 
day life, and to give a greater scope to the imagination and 
fancy, on which poetry to a great measure depends. Thus in 
Italy, at the commencement of the revival of learning, when 
men’s minds were in a great degree drawn off from practical 
affairs, and their attention directed to the cultivation of the 
imagination, a refined, a beautiful superstition mingled in with 
every thing, and exerted a great influence in the production of 
those splendid pieces now so world-renowned. 

But not only is superstition favorable to the cultivation of 
poetry, but it assists in all the fine arts. It inspires the sculp- 
tor, the painter, the architect. To what is owing the Apollo 
Belvidere, the beautiful paintings of Italy, the ruined temples 
of Greece, even now the models from which the great geniuses 
of modern times are content to copy, if it is not to the influence 
of this feeling, prompting men to give the most beautiful and 
expressive form possible to the objects of their veneration ? 
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SENIOR ORATIONS. r 


“Here, stooping to your clemency, 
We beg your hearing patiently.” 
SHAKsPEARE. 

ONCE again a college year commences; again another session 
calls backs the old, and brings in new faces to literary walls. 
A new Fresh class looks green, and stares with open-eyed 
amazement, new Puck-worshippers run round and stamp in 
Sophomoric seats, new hearts grow sick and bodies faint before 
grim-visaged analytics; last, but in their own opinion by no 
means least, new sets of “nature’s noblemen” have buckled on 
their dignity, and strut with “Sir Oracle” delectation, in all 
the pride and glory of conscious elevation, Strut, said we? 
Ay! and even worse—swagger, bluster, grow large in body 
and stentorophonic: simplicity seems bankrupt, modesty 
ruined and sold out, all the humility of a previous quarter 
thrown to the four winds of heaven. 

But be not surprised: the Junior chrysalis hath:been broken, 
the Senioric butterfly hath fluttered forth! Times have not 
materially changed, college life is not different from what it 
was; but the men in question, how altered! All appear to be 
endeavoring to maintain a perpetual splurge; clean shirts pre- 
dominate; even the most incorrigible hath washed his face. 
He now sports a beaver who was once content to keep his 
genius warm beneath the unassuming cap. This one is re- 
signed to the affliction of corns, and suffereth untold martyr- 
dom by reason of tight boots; that one alloweth his hair to 
vegetate, and flattereth himself it beareth the semblance of a 
curl; another (“horribile dictu!”) hath made a desperate at- 
tempt to shave, and lathering his chin, tortures it daily; again 
another, than whom before we have considered none other 
more unsentimental, or a greater matter-of-fact biped, rash 
youth! has grown romantic, and perchance on more than one 
occasion dared to make “ night hideous” with a flute. Verily, a 
change, a stupendous change, has come o’er the spirit of their 
dreams! The boy feels as if he had become a man (whether 
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he is so or not, judge ye); and what is the most wonderful of 
all, in the short space of six weeks. Strange, yet nevertheless 
true. Yes, vacation commences, six short weeks pass, and he 
who left an unsophisticated Junior again comes back—his trunk 
is still the same, unless he has bought a new one—and ten to 
one he has—but the man himself how altered! He steps from 
the omnibus, and walks off, a would-be something—an Ego 
that knows “ what’s what”—a prodigy—a Delphic oracle on 
legs. And why? Explain! cries the curious. Light, light! 
like honest Ajax, we pray for light. Ah, friend! mystery, mys- 
tery, it’s all mystery, and we’re a Davus, your Davus, not an 
(Edipus. 

To all appearances, the life of the Senior is a happy one. 
Little troubled by the defunct languages, still less by mathe- 
matics, care sits lightly on his brow; his only concern in this 
world, what he shall eat, what he shall drink, and especially 
wherewithal he shall be clothed. But, alas! upon this earth 
there exists no Eden spot of perfect peace and blessedness. 
Even our college world, like the great Babel without, is never 
entirely free from trouble, and with its many bolts and bars 
can never fasten old Sorrow’s ugly phiz without its walls. 
They who find pleasure in one thing may experience disap- 
pointment in another. As an old Euphuist hath it: “In all 
things there is some goode and some bad; in all rivers there 
be some fishe and some frogges.” Once in a while the “frogges” 
are the majority. The Junior quakes with fear at examination 
chalk and long equations; the Soph and Fresh look wild when 
dreaded quarterly bells are ringing; and he the Campus king, 
the lordly Senior, shakes in his shoes does one but whisper in 
his unwilling ear, and point with warning finger to that most 
repulsive, long dreamed of, long respected, yet notwithstanding 
long hated object—that academic guillotine, that collegiate 
scaffold, the college stage. 

To form an idea of the performances which take place upon 
this rostrum, all that is necessary for the uninitiated to conceive 
of, is an uncomfortable mass of humanity, who make them- 
selves miserable for an hour or more vainly endeavoring to 
comprehend the pretty expressions and insulated thoughts of 
certain melancholy young gentlemen in black—excited young 
gentlemen, desperate young gentlemen, and, “ex necessitate 
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rei,” young gentlemen who are very much frightened. There 
they sit, that mixed assemblage, the old and young, rich and 
poor, the proud and humble—some few handsome faces, many 
plain ones ; ladies with blushing faces and excited eyes; grad- 
uates revisiting their ‘‘ benigna altrix,” and old stagers with 
watches out, wondering how long their condescending patience 
is to be abused ; critical theologians in specs; little boys of the 
lower classes, with canes and boot-heels clattering; all with 
eyes concentrated, Argus-like, upon a single point; all gathered 
together for the purpose of making six or eight poor wretches 
feel miserable. Here is another strange circumstance: Year 
after year, fortnight after fortnight, the same place is filled, we 
were almost going to say by the same persons, yet the cry is 
still they come. Strange that well informed people, and those 
too who are ever ready to call the exercises humbug, are so 
eager to hear of “ Mystery,” “Progress of the Age,” “Old 
Homer,” and “Grecian Glory”—things they can read of any 
where, and on any occasion. Strange they never tire listening 
to yarns of “ Napoleon and his Ambition,” “ Shakspeare and 
his.Genius;” ever delighted to be informed that “There is a 
principle in the human breast,” or a something in the heart of 
man, “that points him on to glory.” Ah! reader, that Medea 
fillet, that Nessis shirt, Custom. The riddle’s explained. Men 
have raved and tore, and worked themselves into a frenzy, and 
fizzled, and stumped; audiences have yelled and clapped their 
hands, and stamped, in times long past; ladies must suffer 
martyrdom and hard benches; strangers be half deafened by 
uncouth noises; we poor Seniors get pale and exasperated 
simply because it’s customary, and because others have been 
unfortunate before us. A person unacquainted with these ex- 
ercises has no idea of the trouble it entails upon our unfortu- 
nate hero. The Senior, long before he holds forth, is more or 
less in a state of excitement. For months he has his hands 
dirty with ink, and gropes, like Ugolino, among skeleton off- 
spring. Week after week he wanders in the woods, and, full 
of the “furor loquendi,” declaimeth at Lake Como; day after 
day practises his gestures and studies his graces before the 
mirror. Away off, in prospective, the day, the dreaded day, 
may to some appear pleasant and sunshiny. Visions of tre- 
mendous rowls, glowing thoughts, astounding, mouth-opening 
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tropes, “words of tremendous length and thundering sound,” 
visit the couch of the expecting orator. He delivers an oration 
long to be remembered, is revered by Freshmen, gazed at by 
the ladies, pointed at with the finger, ever delighted with the 
euphohious exclamation, “That’s him!” But nearer draws 
the time of trial: his visions are less pleasing, his dreams of 
distinction less enchanting, until the last night, when they all 
so degenerate that the poor wretch is blessed with nothing but 
the common nightmare. Among his fellows, and in the daily 
walks of life, he may laugh as loud as ever, may make as many 
bad puns, striving beneath the mask of jest to hide his agony. 
Alas! apron of a fig-leaf, curtain of a cobweb! A man may 
have all the collar of Byron without his genius, all the vices of 
Chesterfield without his graces, all the impudence of a Gascon 
without his courage. Seek him not then in the glare of noon- 
day. Go at night, on the last night, when Sophs have ceased 
to ramble around “Old North,” and Freshs are dreaming fast 
of home and sweethearts; go, friend, at such a time—pause 
before that silent vestibule, the only one in that dark entry 
which still throws its key-hole star upon the opposite wall— 
pause there: within is unaffected misery. As men pass by the 
prison-walls and wonder what the criminal condemned to death 
upon a gloomy morrow may be doing in his lonely cell, so may 
you pass and repass that Senior’s door, and fitly speculate upon 
the agony, the doubting fears, the dread forebodings of him 
who is trembling there. Gloomy and dark is the room late 
redolent with the flavor of wit and tobacco; gloomy and dark 
is he who sits disconsolate. Oh! that last night—that fearful 
last night! Gracious Silenus, how solemn! Then even the 
bravest falters at that hour of exquisite torture, even the stout- 
est heart may feel its own pulsations. Each and every man 
can cry out with good Horatio, “To-morrow, and to-morrow;” 
not however that it comes not, but, oh that it would not! 
Next comes the day itself: a few hours roll on, he mounts 
the stage, and, more dead than alive, awaits the sign that shall 
set him up before the people. Oh, the dreadful, heart-sickening 
suspense, worse than the uncertainty of jealousy, worse than 
the interval between the popping of the question and the 
reception of the mitten. Oh for a Rip Van Winkle snooze to 
sleep it all over! a lodge in the wilderness, a cavern in the rocks ! 
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Oh for a pair of wings, and eagle swiftness! Put a beggar on 
horseback, and we are told he will ride to the residence of a 
gentleman whose name we can’t mention before ladies ;—put 
the unfortunate Senior on the same animal, and he would feel 
like riding equally as far, almost any where, in order to be 
delivered from his state of anxiety. One poor youth, it is said, 
once even went so far as to envy a dog that wagged his tail at 
him in the campus, and wished himself a cat, a rat, a cow, a 
calf—any thing but a Senior. But that probably is mere scan- 
dal. We don’t believe a word of it; it’s #o low. There are 
men who care not a finger-snap for the whole performance; 
who would as lief “hold forth” as not, and are rather delighted 
to be able to show themselves upon the public stage. These 
are men of brass; men who talk loud; men wise in their own 
conceit; men who generally, if the secret were known, trust 
much to “Dutch courage,” and who raise their spirits to suit 
occasion, keeping them in innocent-looking boxes, old boots 
under the bed, and in other out-of-the-way places. But we, the 
diffident, the timid and retiring, we have to catch it: there is 
no help for it. If we avoid Scylla, we fall into Charybdis: if 
we back out now, we are “cut” at commencement. What 
have we to look forward to? Not renown or crowns of ivy. 
Our only hope is that we may do decently, our only ambition 
that we may get through as soon as possible. The consolation 
of suppers is now denied us; the modern spirit of innovation 
has swept away clam-soup and oysters, and we can look for- 
ward no longer in expectation of a cheering antisomnial repast, 
to warm the stomach and expand the soul. 

Yes, fellow Seniors, all must go up and pass that awful 
Rubicon. He with good looks, and he with bad; that one 
with a hooked nose, and this one with crooked legs; he that 
can sway his audience with all the witchery of a nimble tongue, 
and he whom all the pebbles and Demosthenean recipes would 
avail nothing. Each and all, save the halt and the blind, like 
country militia, must perade or suffer the penalty; must get 
up, and shiver, and shake, and feel weak at the knees; experi- 
ence a cold sweat; get dry at the mouth, and red at the face, 
and feel foolish all over, because the College says so. 

Oh, happy ye who have the measles! blessed are ye who pos- 


sess the mumps! beatific at such a time the bronchitis! Cherish 
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well your diseases, even take cold and make them worse, for 
like bad friends they may be made to serve you. Alas! ye who 
are well and hardy, rubicund in visage, stout in body, how can 
such as youescape? A word in your ear, (sub rosé be it:) Eat 
green apples, or try a meal in the refectory; both are grand, 
and at this time of the year can scarcely fail. A few more 
words before we part. Prepare well your speech, peruse it 
daily, till thy memory is saturated and thy soul disgusted, lest 
like Haidee you forget “just in the crisis you should not.” If 
you live in Jersey, keep dark. Don’t let Pa or Ma, or sister 
Sal, know any thing about it: the old gray horse might come 
to town, and bring a load that might embarrass thee. 


Fellow-sufferers, may you all go forth to “ row] !” 
MusTANG. 





THE TRUE PHILOSOPHER. 


NOTHING can be more unfounded than the objections which 
have been taken by persons, well-meaning perhaps, certainly 
narrow-minded, against the study of natural philosophy, and 
indeed against all science—that it fosters in its cultivators an 
undue and overweening self-conceit, leads them to doubt the 
immortality of the soul, and to scoff at revealed religion. Its 
natural effects, we may confidently assert, on every well consti- 
tuted mind, is, and must be, the direct contrary. No doubt the 
testimony of natural reason, on whatever exercised, must of 
necessity stop short of those truths which it is the object of 
revelation to make known. But while it places the existence 
and principal attributes of a Deity on such grounds as to ren- 
der doubt absurd and atheism ridiculous, it unquestionably 
opposes no natural or necessary obstacle to further progress ; 
on the contrary, by cherishing as a vital principle an un- 
bounded spirit of inquiry and ardency of expectation, it unfet- 
ters the mind from prejudices of every kind, and leaves it open 
and free to every impression of a higher nature which it is sus- 
ceptible of receiving, guarding not only against enthusiasm and 
self-deception, by a habit of strict investigation, but encourag- 
ing, rather than suppressing, every thing that can offer a pros- 
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pect or a hope beyond the present obscure and unsatisfactory 
state. The character of the true philosopher is to hope all 
things not impossible, and to believe all things not unreason- 
able. He who has seen obscurities which appeared impene- 
trable, in physical and mathematical science, suddenly dispelled, 
and the most barren and unpromising fields of inquiry con- 
verted, as if by inspiration, into rich and inexhaustible springs 
of knowledge and power, on a simple change of our point of 
view, or by merely bringing to bear on them some principle 
which it never occurred before to try, will surely be the.very 
last to acquiesce in any dispiriting prospects of either the 
present or future destinies of mankind; while, on the other 
hand, the boundless views of intellectual and moral, as well as 
material relations, which open to him on all hands in the course 
of these pursuits, the knowledge of the trivial place he occu- 
pies in the scale of creation, and the sense continually pressed 
upon him of his own weakness and incapacity to suspend or 
modify the slightest movement of the vast machinery he sees 
in action around him, must effectually convince him that hu- 
mility of pretension, no less than confidence of hope, is what 
best becomes his character. But while we thus vindicate the 
study of natural philosophy from a charge at one time formida- 
ble from the pertinacity and acrimony with which it was urged, 
and still occasionally brought forward, to the distress and dis- 
gust of every well constituted mind, we must take care that 
the testimony afforded by science to religion, be its extent or 
value what it may, shall be at least independent, unbiased, and 
spontaneous. We do not here allude to such reasoners as would 
make all nature bend to their narrow interpretations of obscure 
and difficult passages in the Sacred Writings: such a course 
might well become the persecutors of Galileo and the other 
bigots of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, but can only be 
adopted by dreamers in the present age. But without going these 
lengths, it is no uncommon thing to find persons earnestly attach- 
ed to science, and anxious for its promotion, who yet manifest 
a morbid sensibility on points of this kind, who exult and ap- 
plaud when any fact starts up explanatory (as they suppose) of 
some scriptural allusion, and who feel pained and disappointed 
when the general course of discovery, in any department of 
science, runs wide of the notions with which particular passages 
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in the Bible may have impressed themselves. To persons of 
such a frame of mind, it ought to suffice to remark, on the one 
hand, that truth can never be opposed to truth; and, on the 
other, that error is only to be effectually confounded by search- 
ing deep and tracing it to its source. Nevertheless, it were 
much to be wished that such persons, estimable and excellent 
as they for the most part are, before they throw the weight of 
their applause or discredit into the scale of scientific opinion, 
on such grounds, would reflect, first, that the credit and re- 
spectability of any evidence may be destroyed by tampering 
with its honesty; and, secondly, that this very disposition of 
mind implies a lurking mistrust in its own principles, since the 
grand and indeed only character of truth is its capability of 
enduring the test of universal experience, and coming un- 
changed out of every possible form of fair discussion. But if 
science may be vilified by representing it as opposed to religion, 
or trammelled by mistaken notions of the danger of free in- 
quiry, there is yet another mode by which it may be degraded 
from its native dignity, and that is, by placing it in the light of 
a mere appendage to our pampered appetites. The question 
“cui bono,” to what practical end and advantage do your re- 
searches tend? is one which the speculative philosopher, who 
loves knowledge for its own sake, and enjoys, as a rational 
being should enjoy, the mere contemplation of harmonious and 
mutually dependent truths, can seldom hear without a sense of 
humiliation. He feels that there is a lofty and disinterested 
pleasure in his speculations which ought to exempt them from 
such questioning ; communicating, as they do to his own mind, 
the purest happiness (after the exercise of the henevolent and 
moral feelings) of which human nature is susceptible, and 
tending to the injury of no one, he might surely allege this 
as a sufficient and direct reply to those who, having themselves 
little capacity and less relish for intellectual pursuits, are con- 
stantly repeating upon this inquiry. But if he can bring him- 
self to descend from this high but fair ground, and justify 
himself, his pursuits, and his pleasures, in the eyes of those 
around him, he has only to point to the history of all science, 
where speculations apparently the most unprofitable have 
almost invariably been those from which the greatest practical 
applications have emanated. L. 
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BLIND AND CRAZED. 


Come, seething Phrenzy! ’tis the pit of night; 
Come with your burning brand, 
Come with your molten hand, 
And let my spirit revel in the light— 
The light, though "tis my soul 
O’er which your effluence roll, 
And though I drink perdition with the sight. 


Clutch me, O elements! ye too are blind. 
Ye wake the lagging earth, 
Ye sweep the world’s cold hearth, 
Ye visit man and leave a wreck behind! 
I would go forth with you: 
My spirit knows your hue, 
And warring passions lighten o’er my mind! 


Earth too is blind—a sightless, cloudy ball, 
Restless evermore, 
Still moving shell and core 
Roundward, roundward, in enduring thrall. 
Unseeing aught, she feels 
The roll of chariot-wheels, 
; That tell of yokéd death o’ercoming all! 


Oh, I would lay my body down with her! 
There let it rest for aye, 
Unloosed from agony ; 

While I would give my spirit to the stir, 
The fight and crash of storms— 


Consort of phantom forms— 
And skim the globe a direful minister! 
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SHELLEY. 


“Percy ByssHE SHELLEY” was born amid the quiet 
groves of Sussex, and nurtured in all the pride and refinement 
of England’s proudest sons, with a family of noble name, 
embracing among its descendants the immortal Philip Sidney. 
Wealth also threw its charms around his early childhood, and 
lighted up his hopes. His intellectual superiority was soon 
discernable, and, at the age of fifteen, we find him publishing 
two novels, in which he gave an earnest of his future fame. 
But, alas for Shelley ! he started from the first upon the wrong 
course, and all the powers of his majestic intellect were insuffi- 
cient to dissipate the mist that quickly fell upon him. Each 
step as he advanced led only into greater darkness; and al- 
though, as years brought their changing influence, he dropped 
many a strange notion and rectified many a false opinion, to 
the last moment he was lost in a labyrinth of error, and died 
without coming tothe truth. Entering college at an early age, 
he published a dissertation upon the being of a God, which 
caused his expulsion ; and so blinded was he, or so obstinate in 
holding really untenable grounds, that he never would retract, 
and he was ever a wanderer from the classic halls of his Alma 
Mater. Shortly after this unfortunate occurrence, he married 
a beautiful young girl, but much below him in station, which 
so enraged his already angry father, that he turned him upon 
the world, and for ever closed the paternal doors. Shelley was 
now thrown upon his own resources, which were soon shown 
to be mighty. His mind proved to be a mine, whose deeper 
excavations were the richer. To enter into detail upon the 
particulars of Mr. Shelley’s life would be neither interesting 
nor instructive. Like most who wander from the true path, 
and strive to guide their way by the false and flickering lights 
of earthly attainments, he strangely erred and deeply sinned. 
But the wanderer has departed ; his account must be elsewhere 
rendered. We can find far better things to handle than the 
sins of the dead. Short, indeed, was the race he ran, and a 
few years bring us to the gulf of Lerici, the funeral pyre, the 
urn by the pyramid of Cestius. Our life at best is short, but 
his was dream-like. In the year 1817, he left his native home 
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for the bright clime of Italy, where the last five years of his 
life were spent in close proximity to his friend Lord Byron. 
Both had sought in that strange land a refuge from the abuse 
which was their portion. Friends they had ever been, but now 
affection was strengthened by mutual sympathy and that attrac- 
tive influence which joins kindred minds. It was in Italy that 
his poetic muse sung out so gloriously. Amid the venerable 
ruins of Rome he composed his “ Prometheus Unbound,” while 
from the deep recesses of the Pisan hills Keats’ noble elegy 
came forth. But the gulf of Lerici was soon to close over 
Shelley, and only give back his mortal part to mourning friends 
for sepulture. Returning from a friendly visit to Leigh Hunt, 
at Leghorn, the little pleasure-boat was overtaken by a sudden 
squall, and instantly sunk. After some days the sea gave up 
her dead, and at the wish of Mr. Shelley’s friends, his body 
was reduced to ashes on a funeral pyre. Beautifully rose the 
flames from the burning pile, courting the clouds, a touching 
emblem of the lost one’s genius, which loved to dwell among 
high themes of intellectual nature and lofty feeling, and pass 
its life beyond the narrow limits of a sensual world. 

Thus ends the history of Shelley. Short, indeed, it was; 
but long enough to teach us many a lesson. In Shelley, we 
behold a glorious mind, formed for noble ends, darting like a 
planet from its orbit, and wandering amid a wilderness of worlds 
till lost in dark immensity. What might he have achieved? 
Ah! who can tell us? History gives back no tale but that we 
have related. He strove to bring the counsels of Divinity down 
to the low levelof a mortal mind; and because he could not, he 
closed his ears, his eyes, his heart, and lived and died in igno- 
rance. A gentle spirit. His course on earth was peaceful; he 
moved among his friends like a good angel, charming all. His 
tragic end speaks loudly of earth’s uncertainties, and guides the 
thoughts away to that bright sphere our natures pant for. 

Poor Shelley! He left us in the pride of manhood, the very 
blaze of splendor, and his bright star sunk in the dark flood of 
death. His ashes rest at Rome, in the Protestant burial-ground, 
beside his young friend Keats. 

Yes, there at Rome, 


“ At once the grave, the city, and the wilderness, 
And where its wrecks like shattered mountains rise, 
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And flowering weeds and fragrant copses dress 
The bones of desolation’s nakedness ; 
There, on a slope of green access, 
Where, like an infant's smile over the dead, 
A light of laughing flowers along the grass is spread.” 


THEORY OF MUSIC. 


“Tue man that hath no music in himself, 
Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems and spoils.” M. V. 


“ Was it not to refresh the mind of man 
After his studies or his usual pain.” T. 8. 


WHEN man was about to be formed in his physical and intel- 
lectual constitution, kind Nature determined, like a loving 
parent, to endow him with a faculty which, during his whole 
life, should be a never-failing source of pure pleasure. 

This faculty may be defined as the power of receiving plea- 
sure from the beauties of Nature or Art; or, in other words, 
it is the faculty designated by the comprehensive term of Taste. 
It is the presence of this power which reconciles the antagonis- 
tic principles of our nature, and renders them all subservient 
to the great object of life—namely, happiness; or in its more 
specific sense, the refined enjoyment of what the exterior 
world holds up as beautiful. 

Foremost in the rank of those arts, which may properly be 
said to appeal to the taste for appreciation, stands that of music. 
It would be difficult to say precisely what music really is. Per- 
haps it is certain vibrations or waves in the air, produced by 
some organs or instruments, which are conveyed to the ear by 
the conducting medium of the atmosphere. These strike the 
tympanum of the ear, and the impression is thence conveyed 
to the brain or appreciating faculty, which then pronounces the 
sounds either harmony or discord, giving rise to pleasure or 
pain. This faculty is capable of being improved by constant 
practice and persevering study. "Tis true that some may be 
endowed with more exquisite organs and a taste of a superior 
order, but still this is not sufficient by itself. Many are the 
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hours, ay, days and nights, that a Beethoven, a Mozart, or a 
Bellini, have toiled over those splendid productions which afford 
such exquisite pleasure, and have rendered their names im- 
mortal. It is a curious fact that music often varies in its power 
over the mind, according to the time and locality in which the 
hearer is placed: 


“ How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank ! 
Here will we sit, and let the sounds of music 
Creep in our ears; soft sti//ness and the night 
Become the touches of sweet harmony.”—Suaks. 


Who has not experienced the exalted pleasure felt in that 
dreamy state of existence into which one is plunged while 
taking an evening stroll on the banks of some quiet lake or 
stream, on drinking in the mellow notes of some distant clarion 
as they float across the calm and placid waters? No wonder 
that the traveller listens with such delight, in his moonlight 
rows about Venice, to the touching poetry of Tasso, when sung 
by the cheerful gondolier. The states of the mind also have 
much to do with the sensations produced by music The lover 
prefers the touching and sentimental; the devotee loves the 
soft and melancholy ; sorrow demands a corresponding strain, 
whilst mirth requires the merry life-stirring notes of the violin. 

The next light in which we must consider music is that of 
language, or in other words its capability of conveying ideas. 
Be not startled, gentle reader: yes, ideas. It is a mistaken notion 
to suppose that impressions can alone be conveyed by means of 
words. But in fact, what are words but certain definite sounds? 
We think we can affirm that as lively, though perhaps less de- 
fined impressions, can be conveyed by sound or sounds com- 
bined in harmony, as by other more specific ones in discord. 
We can tell by his tones whether a man is angry or not, even 
if we do not hear his words. We can express anguish, sorrow, 
admiration, love or mirth by the voice alone. From this mis- 
taken idea arises the ignorant and foolish raillery of many 
against music. They say the words are sacrificed, that the 
thing is unmeaning and senseless, forgetting that it is the same 
idea brought out by a different vehicle. The music of the 
present day may be divided into three general heads—namely, 
sacred music, operatic music, and national melodies. Sacred 
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song has long been employed as an appropriate manner of 
expressing our gratitude and praises to the Deity. The solemn 
peals of the organ, reverberating and reéchoing amongst the 
vast domes of some of the ancient cathedrals, fill the soul with 
a species of religious awe, and render it particularly susceptible 
to impressions from the sublime truths of religion. If music 
is introduced into Christian worship on account of some good 
effects on the mind, the question should be, where can we get 
the best music, that which is most calculated to lull the pas- 
sions, soften the emotions, and draw the mind from its common 
thoughts to prepare it better for its work? To be sure, there 
are many of those over-scrupulous, sanctimonious people, who 
would shrink from the idea of introducing such music in our 
churches, whose narrow views could see nothing in it but pro- 
fanation. But it is to be hoped, however, that such do not 
out-number those whose more refined taste would prefer any 
thing or nothing to the crude and unharmonious tunes we often 
hear, but little if at all elevated above the common standard of 
street music, and frequently more discordant from passing 
through the nasal organs of some of not over-cultivated musi- 
cal talents. Give us good music, then, such as can make us 
feel right, for we think, as did Wesley, that “the devil should 
not have all the good tunes.” 

We now pass to national melodies, or those which have 
principally for object to commemorate certain events or times 
gone by. These melodies are often very touching, and have 
great power, especially over the “ profanum vulgus,” as Horace 
would call them. Who has not heard of the frenzy into which 
a French soldier can work himself by simply chanting the 
Marseillaise? A Parisian mob becomes perfectly frantic at those 
fearful words: “Aux armes! mes citoyens.” We well know 
the effect of our own “ Star-spangled Banner” and “ Yankee 
Doodle.” After all, however, it must be admitted that the 
effect of this species of music depends a great deal upon asso- 
ciation. 

Our next subject is operatic music, the only species where, as 
yet, the harmony und melody is every thing. In an opera of 
the present day, the object is to express by music alone all the 
passions and emotions to which we are subject in the great 
drama of life. Now at first sight this may appear ridiculous, 
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and there are many who, on a superficial view, sneer at it as 
senseless and unmeaning; but as we remarked before, it is 
because they entertain erroneous ideas of what is necessary to 
convey an impresion. Facts speak for themselves. In the 
case of the Italian opera, for instance, there are thousands who 
go, and understand all that is meant, receive the most vivid 
impressions, and feel the most exquisite pleasure, who never- 
theless do not understand one word of Italian. Now, how is 
this? The words are entirely sacrificed, and are only used as a 
ground-work, as it were, for the music to rest on. Some 
may say, perhaps, that it is fit only for the scientific musician. 
We say, you are wrong: it is not any more so than poetry for 
a finished poet. <A cultivated ear, or at least one that is suscep- 
ible of cultivation, is all that is necessary. An illiterate, igno- 
rant boor would derive much more pleasure and enthusiasm 
from the bombastic rant of a fish-market lecturer than from the 
most elegant and sublime poetry. Is this, then, any argument 
against the cultivation of poetical talent? No; the man alone 
of such abilities should be pitied and commiserated. It is 
exactly the same thing with operatic music. If a certain degree 
of cultivation is necessary to appreciate it, why, for this reason, 
should true or scientific music be allowed to languish any more 
than chaste poetry, merely because to appreciate it, is to require 
the improvement and cultivation of the faculties ? 
LORENZO. 


NORTH BEND. 


Lone before the shouts of the discoverer at seeing the New 
World had reéchoed on the shores of Europe, nature had 
planted one of its most beautiful habitations in the western 
wild. At a point where the Ohio formed a graceful curve in 
its channel, solemnly flowing on with noiseless course, there 
the united shades of the oak and elm completely shut out the 
rays of the sun from the grassy bed below. Surrounded on all 
sides by hills, it offered to the Indian, who undisturbed hunted 
his wild game throughout its boundaries, a home, a rest from 
his toils. There, when his labors were ended, he laid him 
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down upon a bed of leaves, never dreaming that his rest would 
ever be disturbed. The river smoothly gliding on, rolling its 
“ amber tide,” until it paid its tribute to the “ father of waters,” 
through an unbroken solitude, lulled him to sleep. Could a 
romantic mind of the present age have stood above, and viewed 
it as it lay beneath him, no doubt he would have prophesied 
for it a more lasting fame than the home of the Indian could 
give it. This was indeed to be the case; for, soon after the 
sons of America had wrested by the force of arms their inde- 
pendence from the grasp of England, a detachment of troops, 
accompanied by several families, landed on this spot. Not a 
long time had elapsed, however, before a circumstance occurred 
which seemed to deprive its admirers of all their fond hopes. 
While the commanding officer was looking out for a spot on 
which to erect a fort, he became acquaigted with a beautiful, 
black-eyed female, the wife of one of the settlers at the Bend, 
towards whom his most tender and earnest affections were 
called forth. Her husband, seeing the danger of his situation, 
resolved to remove to Fort Washington—a settlement about 
twenty miles above, on the river, where now stands the ‘‘ Queen 
City of the West”—and immediately accomplished his pur- 
pose. When the gallant commander discovered that his fair 
Dulcinea had left the Bend, he began to wonder that he had 
shown so little judgment in the selection of a situation for a 
military work, and paying a visit to Fort Washington, very 
quickly concluded that the latter was much more suitable. 
Communicating his design to his friends, they strenuously op- 
posed it: but their reasoning was not half so persuasive as the 
eyes of his fair mistress. The consequence was, the Bend was 
entirely deserted, for without a garrison the settlers could not 
remain. Thus we see what wonderful effects the charms of 
female beauty may accomplish. Many men there have been, 


“ Like those angelic youths of old, 
Who burned for maids of mortal mould; 
Bewildered, left the glorious skies, 

And lost their heaven for woman’s eyes!” 


A ten years’ war, terminated by the destruction of Troy, 
was also produced by the bright glances of a Spartan maid; 
and an American :beauty by her charms transferred the com- 
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mercial emporium of the West from the place where it had 
been commenced to its present situation. Notwithstanding 
this reverse, the Bend still had a bright prospect before it. At- 
tracted by the beauty and romance of its situation, Gen. Har- 
rison purchased it, and erected on it a home for himself and 
family. He carefully laid out its grounds, and added the 
beauty of cultivation to its natural charms. The neighboring 
hills were thinned of their thick foliage, and the rugged banks 
of the river were made smooth. Here, after the Indian war- 
fare ceased, he retired, purposing to spend the remainder of his 
days in the bosom of his family. But his fellow-citizens called 
him to a post of honor, and with reluctant heart he left his 
paradise for a seat in the Senate Chamber. He could not, how- 
ever, rid himself of the charms this place had on his mind, and 
resigning his seat, he hailed with joy the day that found him 
sitting again beneath the shades of his ancient oaks. Still his 
country was not willing thus to part with his services, and he 
was summoned again to leave his home, and take the highest 
station among his countrymen. In sorrow, yet in joy, he seyv- 
ered himself once more from the dearest ties, and took a long- 
ing look at his favorite retreat, little thinking, perhaps, that 
it would be the last. The sequel is known to all: in a few 
short weeks his body was placed in a granite sepulchre on one 
of his much-loved hills. At the present day the traveller on 
the western waters, as he passes this famed spot, eagerly avails 
himself of the opportunity to obtain a view of the residence 
and tomb of this statesman and warrior. No monument marks 
his resting-place, no marble inscribed with words of flattery. 
Fame is his monument, History his epitaph. And now two 
tombs, not very distant from each other, contain the precious 
ashes of two statesmen, who served their country till their 
death, and dying, left a gap behind that time alone can fill; 
the one near Ashland, the other at North Bend. Q. Z. 
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MATHEMATICS cersus MOONLIGHT. 


Tuts is a beautiful moonlight night, and I am sitting by the 
window of my little college-room, watching the moonbeams as 
they dance playfully amid the towering branches and rustling 
leaves of the old elms, and weave themselves into a thousand 
forms of fairy-like beauty. The mild breeze is blowing so 
gently that it seems to breathe around upon every thing an air 
of calm repose, disturbed not even by the nervous discords 
with which some lusty fiddler in a distant window is favoring 
this little college world. Now and then the moon hides her- 
self behind a vapory veil of snowy whiteness, all hung with 
starry pearls. The distant landscape, bathed in silvery light, 
seems enchantingly beautiful. Before me, on my desk, lies my 
unopened “ Analytics,” and there it has lain for a full hour, 
modestly inviting me, by its presence, to dive into its abstrusities. 
It is seemingly an unpretending book ; but yet, I must confess, 
I deem it exceedingly obtrusive. All the while that I have 
been sitting here, it has afforded me a “ constant quantity” of 
vexation by its interruptions of my reveries. It has modestly 
suggested that it is of far more importance that I should attend 
to its claims than give myself up to the influence of the charm- 
ing scene around me. 

Imagine yourself sitting here, kind reader, watching the 


beauteous orb, while 


“ Now through the passing cloud she seems to stoop, 
Now up the pure cerulean rides sublime ; 
Wide the pale deluge floats, and streaming mild 
O’er the sky’d mountain to the shadowy vale, 
The whole air whitens with a boundless tide 
Of silver radiance trembling round the world.” 


Visions of a certain individual, who usually stands in your 
boots, being at the black-board to-morrow, vainly endeavoring 
to demonstrate the properties of the ellipse, fail to draw you 
from the bewitching scene and its attendant musings. You 
care not if the axis of abscissas be ten miles long, provided you 
may be at the origin with your book at the other end of it; 
and as for the ordinate, you don’t care much where it lies, pro- 
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vided it does not lie in your way. In fact, you are in no mood 
for the dry reasonings of mathematics. The time seems far 
more fitting for communings with the heart. The stars, as they 
look down upon you, seem to whisper of the love and beauty 
of the spirit-realms which they inhabit. You think that even 
this is a very beautiful world, and no wonder that the holier 
emotions of the heart should be drawn out in sympathy with 
all you see around. Perhaps your book suggests the propriety 
of causing your thoughts to revolve around that circle of to- 
morrow’s lesson, but it is only for a moment; for your cir- 
cling thoughts are reaching far into the future, and embracing 
the whole of life’s broad panorama. How beautiful indeed 
does it appear to you, encircled with its bright visions of hap- 
piness as with a halo of moonlight glory! 

You think of the time when you will graduate. How nice 
it would be if you should get the valedictory! You feel cer- 
tain that your moving eloquence will draw tears to your class- 
mates’ eyes, as you call to their remembrances the joys of days 
gone by. Perhaps your father will be there, whose words of 
affectionate admonition at your first leaving home you so well 
remember ; and your mother, whose warm kiss told more than 
words can tell the sorrow she felt at parting ; and perhaps your 
sister, down whose cheeks flowed so fast those tears which still 
glisten in your memory. How they would be pleased! And 
then, besides, there is a fat one, who, in spite of you, insinuates 
herself in all your dreams of future happiness. You wonder 
if you are not in love with her. Perhaps she will be there too. 
Strange it is that your unopened book fails to remind you that 
it is very doubtful whether you ever appear on the commence- 
ment stage at all. But no; your dreams now are all those of 
joy. How quickly and pleasantly will fly away the years spent 
in acquiring a profession! And then (pshaw! you know it is 
foolish to be thinking about such things yet) you will be ready 
to ask the hand of her you now so much admire. You wonder 
if somebody else won’t gain her affections before that time 
comes; but no, you remember her look of unaffected sadness 
.when you last bade her farewell Those bright eyes were full 
of the expression of the soul within. At least so you thought 
as the color mantled your cheek and the sweat stood upon 
your brow at the thoughts that look inspired. You wonder if 
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it ever will really happen that your fate will be united with 
hers for life. Your heart beats faster, and the electric current 
of joy thrills along the great arteries of life, to your inmost 
soul, at the mere thought. You will rise high in your profes- 
sion, and she will be proud of you. Perhaps one day you will 
be in the halls of Congress. The whole country is agitated by 
some exciting question. The institutions which we all love so 
much are threatened with a speedy destruction. It is your 
turn to be heard on the all-absorbing topic. You rise in your 
place, and the eyes of thousands are fixed upon you. You 
begin calmly to point out the impending dangers «and their 
remedy. Your hearers listen with respectful attention. By 
and by, your soul warms with the fire of love to your country 
and her liberties. Your eloquence becomes electrifying. Your 
audience, consisting of the good and the great, of rulers and 
counsellors, are enthusiastic in their approval of your senti- 
ments and admiration of your eloquence. The public journals 
extol. Your praise is in the mouth of every one, and you are 
for the time a nation’s idol. Your opinions prevail. The 
country is saved. The time has arrived for you to return 
home. Every where you are received with unbounded en- 
thusiasm and grateful homage. Public dinners are tendered 
you, and you make speeches. As soon as possible, you hasten 
home. That fair one, now to you more beautiful than ever, 
who has entwined herself more and more firmly round your 
heart, receives you with the same look of love and confidence 
as ever. You think you discover in her countenance a ming- 
ling look of pride. She is proud of you. . Perhaps, too, there 
is a shade of sadness. She is only afraid lest you may become 
intoxicated with worldly honors, and she may be compelled to 
share that heart, of which she has hitherto had undivided pos- 
session, with the world. But you will soon convince her that 
you love her more ardently than ever. 

And thus your reveries carry you on through life. Your 
visions are all those of happiness. The dark clouds of life are 
fringed by the light of Hope. Its adversities are all softened 
down in the light through which the future is viewed. In its 
end, it seems to merge into the purer life of heaven. 

Thus pass away the hours of this pleasant moonlight night. 
Thoughts and feelings come warm from the inner sanctuary of 
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the heart—the soul’s true emotions; and your fancy weaves 
them into living realities before you. The delicate sensibilities 
of the higher, inner life; the earnest longings of the soul after 
the good and the beautiful ; the holier emotions of that purer 
nature that longs to realize a purer life than that of this world, 
find their expression in the glowing pictures of your fancy, and 
the influence of the pure vision steals over your soul so gently, 
that it seems as if holier beings from the spirit-land had spread 
it before you. 

But that heavy cloud in the horizon may soon spread its 
dark mantle over the sky. You may soon be able to discern 
the landscape only by the lurid glare of the lightning. So the 
storms of life hang only in the horizon of your sky. Your 
future may soon be shrouded in darkness, while the occasional 
glimpses that flash upon you will only serve to thicken to your 
startled vision its gathering gloom. 

The clock strikes twelve. The contest has been a fair one, 
between the mathematical circle and the circle of thought and 
imagination, between the dull details of dry reasonings about 
points and lines, tangents and chords, and the revellings of 
fancy and feeling under the enchantment of moonlight. We 
shall not-say which has conquered. ™ 


Editor's Cable, 


Anoruer year has rolled away, and our class is called to take charge of the 
Nassau Literary. Those who were not appointed to the editorship ought to con- 
gratulate themselves on their good luck; for if they had the business in hand, 
they would get heartily tired of it. It requires a great deal of nursing to keep 
the old Magazine in existence. Some of our fellows do not do what Shakspeare 
says—“ When the blast of war blows in your ears, then imitate the actions of 
the tiger”—in the way of contributing to the Monthly. When we blowed our 
blast of asking subscriptions, some turned and ran away, while others locked 
their room-doors, with a rapidity which would have delighted Mr. Morse, the 
telegraph man. But happily for the welfare of our old Magazine, such heroes 
were few and far between. After much unavoidable delay, we send forth our 
number into the “ wide, wide world.” 

There is nothing new of any importance around the College. The iron-railing 
just placed before the Professors’ houses is beautiful, although some think that it 
is too heavy to correspond with that before the Campus, and that the gates are 
too light for the fence itself. We will not try to get out any puns, for we know 
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that we should fizzle if we tried. But as for puns, we will refer to a member of 
our class, who said the other day that the fields were well corned, and that the 
wheels of a wagon were pretty well tired. Poor Senior! Dear reader, have 
you any pennies to spare? (N. B. A friend of his says that the cutes are old 
ones, and that this fellow ought not to have the credit of them.) Fruits of all 
kinds are plenty this year. We would advise our readers, however, to take care 
where they march by the moonlight. A farmer's lady in this vicinity, not long 
since, shouldered a musket and went forth to battle with the depredators of her 
husband’s estate. Perhaps it would not be agreeable to return to College from 
some watermelon-patch with your back loaded with shot. A Senior had a dream 
last session, which was so wonderful that it ought to be told. He dreamt that 
he was drawing infinity in through a window in West College, and that it came 
around the belfry of North. He drew and drew until he got tired, and then he 
did not know what to do. Just then he awoke. Juniors! take care how you 
get to thinking of infinities. Profit by this Senior’s example. We have received 
only one contribution not inserted, which is signed “Anti-Smokeus.” It is char- 
acterized by excessive puerility and great bombast. The author tries to show 
how disgusting a smoker, puffing his smoke all over, really is. We think that 
the thing merits ridicule, but we believe that the author should have left it to 
other hands; for, oh, what poetry he has! It would have made old Pan go off 
into hysterics to have heard it, For the purpose of letting our readers know 
what it is, we subjoin a stanza: 
“ That's a very nice-looking fellow over there, 
With a cigar in his mouth, like a loafer: 


He thinks no one with him can compare, 
Because he smokes tob and is philosopher.” 





We would advise this young genius to get a Rhyming Dictionary before he 
writes again. Mark what a similarity of sounds there is between loafer and 
philosopher. Poor fellow! Like as not he has just started out from his native 
huckleberry swamp, and has been smoked out of his room. To revenge him- 
self, he concludes to write poetry ; and as “necessity is the mother of invention,” 
he thinks he may yet be a second Shakspeare. 

“ Oh, would some power the giftie gie us 
fo see oursels as ithers see us!” 

We now bid you good bye, dear reader! Forgive our faults. If you feel mad 
because we have made no puns, you must remember that our learned Professor of 
Belles Lettres said, that a fellow who punned ought to be hung, and we do not care 
about being strung up by the neck just now. If we should protract our remarks, 
we fear that we should fall into as bad a blunder as the man who, when called 
on to give a toast, gave the following: “Our President, John Adams: May the 
mantel-piece of George Washington fall on him.” Reader, the caravan only 
travels over the sandy desert to a fair and fertile land beyond; so you are only 
reading this number of the Magazine preparatory to the succeeding ones, which 
will fill you, as we hope, with delight, and afford you much useful thought. 
Valete, 

EXCHANGES. 

We acknowledge the receipt of the “ Yale Literary,” the “North Carolinian 
University,” the “Randolph Macon,” the “Georgia University Magazine,” and 
“The Stylus.” 
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